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a more sophisticated milieu than that in which the Chansons of Charle-
magne and his peers flourished.

Internally the influence of the two cycles, though rare, seems to have
been reciprocal. It is more direct in the Chanson* de Geste, where in La
Bataille de Loquifer Rainoart is carried off to Avalon, and combats the
monster Chapalu in the presence of Arthur; and in Huon de Bordeaux,
where the hero inherits a kingdom from the fairy king Oberon, to the
detriment of Arthur, the rightful heir. Here the evidence is clear and
direct. In the Arthurian romances, on the other hand, the influence is
slight; in the manuscript referred to above (B.N. 337), we do indeed find
the Saxon invaders of Britain riding on elephants, and described in terms
which betray the influence of wars against the Saracens, but there is only
one of the Arthurian romances the author of which seems to have been
directly under the influence of the Chansons de Geste. This is the Perles-
vaus, where the hero throughout comports himself in a manner befitting
the heroes of Les Naroonnais; he might well be the son of Aymeri rather
than of Alain. His one preoccupation is the establishment of the New Law;
and he inflicts summary and sanguinary chastisement upon those who
hesitate to accept its precepts. We have heathen queens who, like Orable-
Guibourc, receive baptism and become exemplary Christians; stalwart
knights who become hermits, but are ready to wage war upon the robber
bands who infest the surrounding forests, even as Guillaume and Ogier,
though monks, still remained valiant warriors. Lancelot, believing him-
self about to die, communicates himself with three blades of grass, a feature
of frequent occurrence in the Chansons de Geste. The writer of this
romance, whoever he may have been, was certainly imbued with the spirit
of militant Christianity rather than that of Celtic Faerie.

Apart from these instances, the two great cycles seem to have run their
course side by side, without appreciably affecting one another; a some-
what curious phenomenon, the secret of which may possibly lie in the
theory advanced by M. Bedier, which would seem to suggest that while
one cycle was composed for the edification of a mixed and fluctuating
public, the other made appeal to a special class of less shifting milieu
and more generally cultivated tastes. Thus we are conscious of a marked
divergence in ethos; if the Chansons de Geste are inspired by the
general spirit of the time, and are instinct with the breath of the feudal
system, the Arthurian romances reflect no less faithfully the exclusive and
aristocratic spirit of the knightly orders. As remarked above, it is
interesting to note the contempt with which a poet like Chretien deTroyes
refers to the " vilain." The feudal system is in force here as in the Charle-
magne cycle, the lord still owes protection to his vassals, but such folk,
being outside the charmed circle of knighthood, are of a lower order.
The introduction of what we may term the "free-masonry" of chivalry
lessened the gulf between the sovereign and his nobles, but it widened
that between the knight and the ignoble.
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